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ABSTRACT 

One of six introductory modules in a 22-module series 
designed to train vccational education curriculum specialists (VECS) , 
this guide is intended for use by both instructor and student in a 
variety of education environments, including independent study, team 
teaching, seminars, and workshops, as veil as in more conventional 
classroom settings. The guide has five major sections. Part I, 
Organization and Administration, contains an overview and rationale, 
educational goals and performance objectives, recommended learning 
materials, and suggested reference materials. Part II, Content and 
Study Activities, contains the content outline arranged by goals. 
Study activities for each goal and its corresponding objectives 
follow each section of the content outline. Content focus is on 
background, characteristics, and principles of vocational education; 
certification of vocational educators; the needs for improvement in 
the preparaticn and certification of vocational education teachers; 
and trends in vocational teacher edncc^tion (performance-based teacher 
education, microteaching, the coopt itive occupational preteaching 
experience program (COPE) , education for curriculum specialists, and 
Ic-adership development programs). Part III, Group and Classroom 
Activities, suggests classroom or group ac^.ivities and discussions 
keyed to specific content in the outline and to specific materials in 
the list of references. Part IV, Liudent Self-Check, contains 
questions directly related to the goals and objectives of the module, 
which may be used as a pretest or posttest. V, Appendix, 

contains suggested responses to the study e.c vlties from part II and 
responses to the student self-checks. (HD) 
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PREFACE 



Who is a vocational education curriculum specialist? The answer 
to this question is not as simple as it might appear. A vocational 
education curriculum specialist is likely to work in many different 
capacities, including, but not limited to: instructor, department 
chairperson, dean of vocational-technical education, vocational super- 
visor, principal, state or local director of vocational education, and 
curriculum coordinator. 

The specialist is, perhaps, more identifiable by his/her respon- 
sibilities, which include, but are not limited to: 

t planning, organizing, actualizing, and controlling the work 
of an educational team performed to determine and achieve 
objectives. 

• planning, organizing, and evaluating content and learning 
processes into sequential activities that facilitate the 
achievement of objectives. 

• diagnosing present and projected training needs of business, 
industry, educational institutions, and the learner. 

• knowing, comparing, and analyzing different theories of curric- 
ulum development, management, and evaluation and adapting them 
for use in vocational -technical education. 

This teaching/learning module is part of a set of mater'ials repre- 
senting a comprehensive curriculum development project dealing with the 
training of vocational education curriculum specialists. The purpose 
of this two-year project was 1) to design, develop, and evaluate an 
advanced-level training program, with necessary instructional materials 
based on identified vocational education curriculum specialist compe- 
tencies, and 2) to create an installation guide to assist instructors 
and administrators in the implementation process. 

The curriculum presented here is, above all else, designed for 
flexible installation. These materials are not meant to be used only 
in the manner of an ordinary textbook. The materials can be used 
effectively by both instructor and student in a variety of educa- 
tional environments, including independent study, team teaching, 
seminars, and workshops, as well as in more conventional classroom 
settings . 

Dr. James A. Dunn 
Principal Investigator and 
presently Director, 
Developmental Systems Group 
American Institutes for Research 
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PART I 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Guidelines 

This study guide has five major sections. Each section contains useful 
information, suggestions, and/or activities that assist in the achievement 
of the competencies of a Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist. Each 
major section is briefly described below. 

PART I: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

PART I contains an Overview and Rationale, Educational Goals and Performance 
Objectives, Recommended Learning Materials, and Suggested Reference 
Materials. This section will help the user answer the following questions: 

• How is the module organized? 

• What is the educational purpose of the module? 

t What specifically should the user learn from this module? 

• What are the specific competencies emphasized in this module? 
f What learning materials are necessary? 

• What related reference materials would be helpful? 

PART I I: CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

Part II contains the content outline arranged b:* yoals. The outline is a 
synthesis of information from many sources related to the major topics 
(goals and objectives) of the module. Study activities for each goal and 
its corresponding objectives follow each section of the content outline, 
allowing students to complete the exercises related to Goal 1 before going 
on to Goal 2. 

PART nu GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

The "/Activities-Resources" column in the content outline contains refer- 
ences to classroom or group activities and discussion questions related to 
specific content in the outline. These activities and discussion questions 
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are located in PART III and are for optiofui! of either the instructor 
or the student. Both the classroom activities and discussion questions are 
accompanied by suggested responses for use as helpful examples only- -they 
do not represent conclusive answers to the problems and issues addressed. 
Also contained in the "Activities-Resources" column are the reference 
numbers of the resources used to develop the content outline. These 
reference numbers correspond to the numbers of the Suggested Reference 
Materials in PART i. 

PART__n/^ STUDENT SELF-CHECK 

PART IV contains questions directly related to the goals and objectives of 
the module. The self-check may be used as a pre-test or as a post-test, 
or as a periodic self-check for students ^n determining their own progress 
throughout the module. 

PART V: APPENDICES 

Appendix A contains responses to the Study Activities from PART II, and 
Appendix B contains responses to the Student Self-Check. The responses 
provide immediate feedback to the user and allow the module to be used 
more effectively for individualized study. They have been included in thf 
last part of the module as appendices to facilitate their removal should 
the user wish to use them at a later time rather than concurrently with 
the rest of the module. 

Approximately 20 hours of out-of-ciass study will he necessary to complete 
this module. 

Overview and Rationale 

The teacher is the cornerstone of the educational process. Securing 
qualified, committed, and competent teachers has always been a major 
concern of all educational staffers. In vocational teacher education 
major efforts and accomplishments have been made. However, problems 
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and setbacks in obtaining, maintaining, and developing qualified voca- 
tional educators have also occurred. The first part of t^is nodule 
describes the background of vocational teac^f r education, implications 
for and characteristics of vocational teact - ^ :ation, and the 
principles of vocational education instruct; 

The second part of Module 6 explains present practices in the certifi- 
cation of vocational educators, how certification practices an: likely 
to differ among states, and some of the problems associated with certi- 
fication procedures. 

The third section addrf^-.'^^s the need to improve vocational teacher 
education, particularly i throo areas: (1) the need to identify with 
a broader spectrum of education; (2) the need for better articulation 
and coordination among teacher education institutions; and (3) the no(?d 
to prepare teachers for assisting groups with special needs. 

The last part of ttie module dtv.cribe^ some rec(»rit Lr(nids in vocaUonal 
teacher education that tiave [)rovf»ri successful. 

An av/anmess of ttic conrlitions of l.r,u;tK»r |)r(*[)ara t/ion anrl c(»rti f ic^ition 
will facilitate tti' r.i.k of ttie vo'.itlonal erlucation (.urriculuni s|)e<J.ili 
in improving ttie '*.it(* of ttio teaf;tiing art in Vfjc-itional rwlucatlori. 



Goals and Objectives 

Upon completion of this module, the student will be able to achieve the 
following goals and objectives: 

GOAL 5.1: ANALYZE AND SUfWRIZE BOTH THE BACKGROUND OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



EDUCATION AND THE CURRENT PROGRAMS AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Objective 6.11 Identify four legislative acts that supported 

vocational teacher education. 
Objective 6.]Z Define vocational teacher education. 
Objective 6.13 Differentiate between preservice and inservice 

educati tni. 

Objective ^.14 Describe the neneral preparation programs for 

three different service areas. 
(JbJcM'tive C IS Nam(? the four major components of most current 



fKluca Uon. 

Objective List at least t(»n |)r i ru: i () I es of vocational 

ins tr ij(,tion. 



f.()AI b./: A'>M'>'> I'KI:MNI PKACIIUS IN IHl. U. in I (I CAT I ON OF VOCAdONAI. 
I lilJ(,AI()kS. 



Objective b. 16 



Objef.ti ve 6. I / 



teactier preparation programs. 

List ttiose activities that should be inclu(J(.'d 

in a complete program of vocational teacher 

fMlucation. 

identiry at It^ist four approaches to inservice 



(J|>je(. t i Ve 
{Jl)Jef;tive 6 . ;V 



Define vocational teactitjr (.er t i ( i (.a ti f)n . 
Iriflicate ttie source of information ttiat (jx|)lain' 
the f,erti f icatiori n^gu i reiiieri ts of any given 



Obj<*< ti V ^.X i 



bj'scribe ty|)ic'il (j*rt I ( i ca t ion regu i r^-iiierits for' 
\(M orifl.iry vor .itionri I tea(.fiers , pos tSfM:orirl.U7 
V()( -1 1 I I te.nJier'S, and Vf)Critional super visor's 



,\u(\ .idiii i ri i s tr'.i tor". . 



II 



GOAL 6.3: SYNTHESIZE THE MAJOR NEEDS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE PREPARATION 
AND CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS. 



Objective 6.31 

Objective 6.32 

Objective 6.33 
Objective 6.34 

Objective 6.35 
Objective 6.36 



Explain why teachers need a broad, liberal 
education in addition to occupational 
competency. 

Describe the two organizational approaches 
for vocational teacher education in an 
institution of higher education. 
Identify two advantages of a unified 
department of vocational education. 
Explain two problems associated with the 
occupational experience requirement for 
vocational teachers . 

List two benefits to teachers derived from 
the occupational experience requirement. 
Name five groups of people with special needs 
that vocational teachers with additional 
training and experience might co.iceivably assist. 



GOAL 6.4: PRESENT AND EXPLAIN RECENT TRENDS IN THE PREPARATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS. 

Objective 6.41 Define competency-based teacher education. 

Objective 6.42 Describe the purpose of EPDA. 

9PJ?SJi}yA Describe the recent educational emphasis on 

education for vocational curriculum 

special ists . 
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PART II 

CONTENT AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 



Goal 6.1 
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Goal 6.1: Analyze and Summarize Both 
the Background of Vocational Teacher 
Education and the Current Programs and 
Instructional Principles of Vocational 
Educati on. 




Background of Vocational Teacher Education 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 recognized the 
need for an adequate supply of teachers and 
authorized the use of federal funds for 
teacher training. Subsequent legislation 
supported this initial effort in the area of 
vocational teacher preparation (23). 

1 . The George-Deen Act o^ 1 936 authorized 
a minimum payment of $10,000 to each 
state for teacher training in agriculture, 
home economics, and trades and industry 
programs. 

2. The George Barden Act of 1946 provided for 
funds for training teachers in distri- 
butive education as well as continuation 
in the three major program areas cited in 
the George-Deen Act. 

3. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 con- 



tinued the authorization of funds for 
teacher training and also authorized funds 
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(23) Vocational Educa- 
tion in Ameri ca 's 
Schools , Chap. 
10. 



Content Outline (continued) 



for administration and development of 
instructional materials (14). 
4 . The 1 968 Amendments provided for the ex- 
pansion of teacher training through 
leadership development awards for full- 
time advanced study and through grants to 
encourage the education and upgrading of 
vocational teachers (14). 

^' Definition:* Vocational teacher education 
incliiLiGrs those activities needed to assist 
LL'Mchers in securing the professional knowledgo, 
a i.ities, understanding, and appreciation that 
will enable them to qualify for employment or 
advancement in vocational education (34). 
Clarification of and implications for voca- 
tional teacher education are found within the 
varioui3 definitions of vocational education. 

1. Vocational education is specialized educa- 
tion as opposed to general education. The 
American Vocational Association has defined 
vocational education as education designed 
to develop skills, abilities, under- 
standings, attitudes, work habits, and 
appreciations needed by workers to enter 
and make progress in employment on a 
useful and productive basis (40). 

2. The 1968 Ainendments stute that: "The term 
'vocational education' means vocational or 
technical training or retraining wtiich is 
(jivon in schools or classes under public 
supervision and control or under contract 

Z3 



(14) "A Synthesis of 
Activities Lead- 
ing to the 
Enactment of the 
Vocational Educa 
tion Act of 1963 



* See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 



( 34 ) Vocational and 
Practical Arts 
Education , p. 
167. 



(40) Found ations of 
V ocationa f Edu- 
cation: Social 



and Philosophic 
cal Concepts , p. 
lllV 



Content Outline (continued) 



with a State Board or local educational 
agency and is conducted as part of a pro- 
gram designed to prepare individuals for 
gainful employment as semi-skilled or 
skilled workers or technicians or sub- 
professional in recognized occupations and 
in new and emerging occupations or to pre- 
pare individuals for employment in occupa- 
tions which the Commissioner determines and 
specifies by regulation, to be generally 
considered professional or which requires 
a baccalaureate or higher degree; and such 
term includes vocational guidance and coun- 
seling in connection with such training or 
for the purpose of facilitating occupation- 
al choices; instruction related to the 
occupation or occupations for which the 
students are in training or instruction 
necessary for students to benefit from 
such training; job placement; the training 
of persons engaged as, or preparing to 
become, teachers in a vocational education 
program or preparing such teachers to meet 
special education needs of handicapped 
students; teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of such teachers while in such a 
training program; travel of students and 
vocational education personnel while 
engaged in a training program; and the 
acquisition, maintenance, and repair of 
instructional supplies, teacher aids, and 
equipment; but such term does not include 
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the construction, acquisition, or rental of 
land."* 

C . Characteristics of Vocational Teacher Luucatiorji 
In general, vocational teacher preparation is 
the task of the colleges and universities with- 
in each state. These colleges provide pre- 
service programs on campus and extension pro- 
gram services in different parts of the state. 
Colleges also conduct inservice programs for 
maintaining and upgrading the quality of 
voLdtional educators. 

1. Preservice education:* Because vocational 
teacher education is controlled and 
designed at the state level, many vari- 
ations in requirements occur across the 
nation. However, most states hold some 
components of vocational ceacher education 
in common. These include: 

a. High schooT vocational teachers must 
meet the certification requirements 
that the state prescribes for teaching 
thei r subjects ^23) . 

b. Preservice preparation of vocatir)nal 
teachers varies according to the field 
of specialization. Most teacher prep- 
aration is still conducted in terms 

of the Smith-Hughes philosophy of 
emphosi zing occupational categories . 

c. Teachers of agriculture are trained in 
land-grant colleges where their studies 
usually include technical subjects in 



*See Discussion 
Question A in 
Part III. 



* At this point it 
would be relevant 
to invite tv;o or 
three undergraduate 
vocational education 
majors to explain 
their courses of 
study. 



(23) Vocational Edu - 
cation in 

America 's Schools , 
Chap. 10. 
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agriculture, general liberal arts 
courses, and professional teacher 
education courses. These studies lead 
to a B.A./B.S. degree in agricultural 
education . 

d. Distributive education teachers hold a 
baccalaureate degree in marketing with 
additional professional work in educa- 
tion. 

e. Business occupation teachers earn a 
degree in business education which is 
a combination of studies in business 
practices, general courses, and profes- 
sional education courses.* 

f. Varying degrees of practical experience 
in areas of specialization are usually 
required for teachers of vocational 
education. This requirement is a 
traditional and unique characteristic 
of vocational teacher preparation. 
Students usually fulfill this require- 
ment by working during the summer in 
their areas of specialization, by 
participating in cooperative work 
experiences, or by working for a year 
in their area of specialization before 
or after graduation (23). 

g. A supervised student teaching expe- 
rience is generally required for high 
school vocational education teachers. 
In some states, the state board 
requires the student teaching experi- 
ence for beginning vocational educa- 
tion teachers to take place under the 



* Students might 
describe their own 
experiences in voca- 
tional teacher prep- 
aration and discuss 
the similarities and 
differences in 
programs. 



(23) VocationaT Edu- 
cation in 

America"^ School s , 
Chap. 10. 
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3. 



supervision of a vocationally creden- 

tialled teacher. 
A complete program of vocational teacher 
education includes at least the following 
acti viti es : 

a. Recruitment, counseling, selection, 
preemployment training, and placement 
of new teachers; 

b. The preparation of instructional aids; 

c. The organization of educational pro- 
grams, both instructional and on the 
job, for inservice teachers; 

d. The follow up of teachers through 
field cor:acts for the purpose of 
evaluating the teacher educatior pro- 
gram and assisting the tr^chjr to im- 
prove his or her instrucLior.il ptjgrari: 

e. The improvement of professional and 
technical college teaching through the 
application of objectives established 
for vocational education; 

f. The conduct of studies and investiga- 
tions that contribute to the develop- 
ment of the vocational programs of the 
state (34).* 

Inservice education: The need for con- 
tinuing education for all teachers has 
been well established. In most s^-^^^-^s, 
vocational educators, in cooperat with 
state boards, have recognized this need 
and made provisions for different kinds of 
inservice education.* 



( 34 ) Vocational and 
Practical Arts 
Education , p. 
167. 

* Ask students to list 
all the components 
of the vocational 
teacher education 
program on thei r 
particular campus. 
Also see Discussion 
Question B in 
Part III. 



* Ask students to 
recal 1 and 1 ist the 
various kinds of 
inservice programs 
in which they have 
participated. 
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City supervision: City supervisors (or 
state supervisors) can develop rappot^t 
with individual teachers through con- 
sultations and visits. Supervisors can 
provide opportunities for teaching 
demonstrations, directed observation, 
course revision, teamwork in curriculum 
development, teamwork in evaluation. 
Teacher-training college follow-up: 
Many teacher- tra ining colleges conduct 
follow-up and field work with teachers 
on a regular basis. 
National and regional supervision: 
Supervisors at the national or regional 
level can encourage and stimulate 
statewide professional activities by 
work with superintendents or other 
state school officers.* 
Sel f -improvement : Teachers, in 
general, view continuing education as 
a personal responsibility. Short 
courses, professional magazines, work- 
shops, clinics, and membership in pro- 
fessional organizations are all valu- 
able in updating teaching competencies 
(2).* 



D. Principl es of Vocat 



education Instruction 



Because of the numerous variations in require- 
ments and .urograms for vocational teachers 
across the states, it might seem that teacher 
education lacks unity and direction. However, 
through the years a number of principles of 



* See Classroom 
Activity 1 in 
Part III. 



(2) History of 

Industrial Edu - 
cation i n the 
United States . 

* See Discussion 
Question C in 
Part III. 
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vocational instruction have been established 
and are recognized nationwide as desirable and 
integral aspects of instruction. These princi- 
ples are applicable and important to vocational 
teacher education programs throughout the 
United States. Eighteen of these principles 
are listed below. The first six are concerned 
with curriculum, instructional emphasis, 
teaching time frames, and facilities. The 
seventh and eighth concern teachers* occupa- 
tional experience backgrounds and professional 
preparation. The ninth through sixteenth 
principles concern students, and the final 
two principles are concerned with instructional 
evaluation and placement (3). 

1. Instruction must be current with and based 
on an up-to-date analysis of an occupa- 
tion's employment skill demand. 

2. Instruction should be based on broad-core 
curricula characterized by flexibility in 
offerings. 

3. Instruction within the broad-core curricula 
should be based on specific target jobs. 

4. Instruction must be provided in the ade- 
quate time frames necessary to simulate 
job situations. 

5. Instruction should, as much as possible, 

be self-pacing, with emphasis placed on the 
quality and quantity standards of an 
occuoation. 



(3) The^ Philosophy 
for Qual ity 
Vocational Edu- 
cation Programs , 
pp. 109-147. 
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6, Instruction requires adequate facilities 
and equipment to accommodate learning 
activities and to simulate, or be, actual 
job situations, 

?• Instruction should be given by teachers who 
have had occupational experience in the 
subject(s) that they are teaching,* 

8, Instruction becomes effective when teachers 
participate in both preservice and con- 
tinuous inservice teacher education pro- 
grams, 

9, Instruction must be directly related to 
clearly defined student goals, 

10. Instruction should be prescriptive, pre- 
ceded by an analysis of the learning needs 
of each student, 

11- Instruction must adapt to identifiable 
student needs so that all students can 
become motivated to learn, 

12, Instruction must be both individualized, 
in order to provide for wide differences 
in background and learning abilities, and 
grouped, in order to develop team contribu- 
tion skills, 

13, Instruction should be given to accommodate 
the students' learning requirements in an 
occupational atmosphere with grades re- 
flecting payment for work well done, 

14, Instruction must develop originality, 
initiative, and thinking abilities rather 
than memorization without understanding, 

15, Instruction must instill work habits re- 
quired by an occupation. 



* Classroom Activity 
2 is related to 
this topic. You 
may wish to review 
it at this time. 
Also see Discussion 
Question D in Part 
III, 
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16. Instruction should include information and 
activities designed to protect and con- 
serve human 1 ife. 

17. Instruction must be evaluated by student 
performance criteria based, as realistical- 
ly as possible, on occupational demands. 

18. Instruction must have job placement and/or 
advancement or employment realignment as 
its end resul t (3) . 



(3) Tlhe_ Philosophy 
for Qua"' i ty 
Vocat'^'ona l Edu- 
cation Prog rams > 
pp. 109-147. 
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study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as su^;^i' sted^ complete the following activities 

1. What are the advantages of designing a unified department of 
vocational and technical education to prepare vocational teachers? 

2. What recommendations would you mat;, to improve inservice education 
of vocational educators? Consider both the history and principles 
of vocational teacher education . 

3. What are common inservice education activities initiated by the 
teacher to improve their professional skills and knowledge? 

4. List three steps related to teacher education that you consider 
important for improving the quality of staffing in vocational 
education, then compare them to other's opinions. 

5. List the major components of a complete program for vocational 
teacher education. Then, for comparative purposes, list the 
major components of the vocational teacher education program for 
your campus, or for one with which you are familiar. 

6. What recommendations would you make regarding the preparation of 
beginning-level vocational teachers? Compare your recommendations 
to another student's or a writer in the field of vocational 
education. 

7. The main task of the trade and industrial education teacher was 
originally conceived to be: 

a. to serve as an occupational model. 

b. to foster the professional identity of vocational 

education. 

^c. to increase the academic competencies of trade and 

industrial workers, 
d. al 1 of the above. 



8. On-the-job experience is probably the only way for the teacher to 
develop the necessary: 

a. technical skills. 

^b. subject matter "understandings." 

c. "appreciations" of mores and conditions of work. 

^d. personal characteristics and values required for success 

in the occupation. 

9. Analyze your situation as a vocational education student, teacher, or 
administrator and determine which instructional principles are 
applied or emphasized in your situation, and which principles are not 
applied or recognized. 

10. i Write your definition of inservice education, then compare it with 
another's definition. 

11. Refer to Hill's ten major assumptions about the nature of inservice 
programs in Appendix A, number 11. Of these ten assumptions, which 
three do you consider most important? Compare your list with those 
of other class members. 

12. Name and briefly explain three to six approaches to inservice education 
which you have experienced or read about. 

(See Appendix A for possible answers.) 
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Y////////////////////////////////////////// 
'Goal 6.2: Assess Present Practices ii 
the Certification of Vocational Educa- 




A. Definition of Certification : The certification 
of vocational teachers, supervisors, and direc- 
tors is the responsibility of each individual 
state, and for this reason, certification re- 
quirements vary. Certification denotes the formal 
procedures by which persons are recognized and 
approved as vocational personnel. Certifica- 
tion procedures are outlined in the state plan.* 

B. Typical Certification Requirements : Although 
states can differ considerably in details of 
certification, most states typically require 
the completion of a baccalaureate degree pro- 
gram, completion of additional professional 
teacher education work, and demonstration of 
occupational competency in a specific service 
area. This competency is usually determined 
by number of hours or years of full-time 
experience "on the job." These requirements 
apply primarily to high school teachers of 
vocational education.* 

1. Certification of vocational supervisors 
and administrators generally requires 
or<f^'ia^- Tom an accredited four-year 

. university with a major or 
nr. r^or in an occupational service area, 

34 
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* See Discussion 
Question E in 
Part III. 



* Classroom Ac':ivity 
3 analyzes a facet 
of this problem. 
See Part III. 
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3. 



4. 



completion of a minimum number of hours of 
professional education courses as approved 
by the state supervisor and teacher train- 
ing institution, and two or three years as 
a successful teacher of an approved voca- 
tional education program (35). 
Certification requirements of community 
college teachers of vocational education 
Often vary more than certification require- 
ments for secondary and administrative 
personnel. In some cases, educational 
requirements are waived in lieu of occupa- 
tional expertise, and temporary certifica- 
tion is made with the stipulation that the 
teacher will pursue appropriate course 
work during his or her employment. * 
It is chiefly in the trade and industrial 
subjects that teachers are recruited 
directly from the occupation itself, with 
no college training or degree and with no 
prior plans for teaching. Industrial 
educators adhere strictly to the occupa- 
tional experience principle. Studies show, 
in fact, that only within this field has 
extended work experience (i.e., work ex- 
perience exceeding one year) been rigidly 
required (23). 

Various states accept technical school 
graduation, state licensure in a specific 
occupation, successful completion of a 
compentency examination, a college degree, 
or partial completion of a college degree 



(35) Leadership 

Through Super- 
vision in Indus- 
trial Education , 
p. 45. 



* See Discussion 
Question F in 
Part III. 



(23) Vocatiunal Edu- 
cation j_n 
America ' s Schools , 
p. 147. 
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in lieu of certain work-experience 
requirements (31 ) . 

Another common practice among some states 
is the granting of certification only after 
the applicant has obtained a teaching job. 
The original purpose of this practice was 
to ensure control of the quality and fund- 
ing of vocational education programs by 
the state board. Schools without voca- 
tionally credential 1 ed teachers receive no 
salary or program reimbursement. This 
practice requires that teacher training 
institutions and state boards work cooper- 
atively to provide an appropriate teacher 
education program for prospective voca- 
tional teachers. * 



(31) "Vocational Cer- 
ti fication: A 
National Overview, 



* See Discussion 
Question G in 
Part III. 
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Stud y Activities 

Based on your reading of the eContent outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities. 



1. State one advantage (or strength) and one disadvantage (or short- 
coming) of each of the following as a requirement for vocational 
teacher certification: 

a. baccalaureate degree 

b. specific teacher education courses 

c. work experience 

d. state approval 

2. Propose a plan for vocational teacher certification, which may be 
the same as or different from current practices, 

3. What is a typical pattern leading to certification for secondary 
teachers of home economics, business and office occupations, dis- 
tributive occupations, guidance, or industrial and technical occu- 
pations? Base your answer on your own knowledge and experience 

as well as on your reading. 
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Goal 6.3: Synthesize the Major Needs for/% 
Improvement in the Preparation and Certi-/^ 
fi cation of Vocational Teachers. 

/////////y//////////////////////////////^ 



Vocational educators who have described current 
practices in teacher education appear to agree 
on three general areas of need for improving 
teacher training. Two of these areas of need 
are common to teacher education programs in 
general . * 

A. The Need to Identify with a Broader Spectrum 
of Education : Educating people to live and 
achieve in a complex society is a task that 
cannot be accomplished through fragmentation 
of effort and isolation of one subject from 
another. 

1. Teachers can no longer think of themselves 
as simply the transmitters of skills and 
facts that they have acquired. 

2. All teachers need a broad, liberal educa- 
tion as a foundation for whatever specialty 
they may follow (23). 

3. Technology is more than the ways and means 
of increasing the efficiency and quality 
of production. Teachers must understand 
the impact of technology on social change, 
economic change, political change, value 
change, human deve .pment, and cultural 
patterns . * 

• • -27- . , 
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* In Activities for 
Additional Credit, 
Part III, Activities 
2 and 4 are related 
to this section. 
Classroom Activity 
4 also explores 
questions in regard 
to needs. 



(23) Vocational Edu- 
cation in 
America 's 
Schools , Chap. 
10. Also see (3) 
The Philosophy 
For Quality Voca- 
tional Education 



Programs , pp. 
'202. 
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* Students have been 
asked to prepare a 
class discussion 
regarding this section. 
See Study Activity 2. 
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4. Much of the vocational teacher education 
literature describing competency-based 
programs, cost effectiveness, and systems 
for managing education gives exclusive 
priority to the development of entry-level 
skills for the labor market areas served 
by vocational education. Much concern is 
given to the occupational trade competen- 
cies of teachers and the relation of these 
to the production of quality products. 
These considerations deserve serious 
attention in vocational education (23). 

5. There is also credibility in developing 
teacher competencies in communicatinv; with 
a diversity of people, in developing a 
value for being open-minded and democratic, 
and in assisting students to develop the 
tools of communication and the facility 
and desire to learn. These are needed 
above and beyond the specific entry-level 
job competencies and often make the 
difference between getting and holding a 
job, and between holding and advancing in 

a job (3). 



(23) Vocational Educa- 
tion in America *s 
School s. 



(3) Tj]e Philosophy 
for Qual i ty 
Vocational Edu- 
cation Programs , 
pp. 200-202. 



B. The Need for Improved Articulation and Coordi- 
nation Among and Within Teacher Education 
Agencies 

1. The organization of postsecondary voca- 
tional teach ^ education tends to isolate 
the vocational teachers and prospective 
vocational teachers frorn themselves and 

39 
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from teachers of other subjects. This 
promotes single-mindedness and prevents an 
overview and integration of the educational 
process.* 

A unified department of vocational educa- 
tion would help (1) eliminate duplication 
of courses; (2) see ths whole field of 
vocational education more broadly and 
reduce isolationism; {?) facilitate joint 
development of programs for related occu- 
pations; (4) develop the understanding 
that teachers can share methods and 
problems, and work toward similar ends 
(16).* 

Teacher education institutions must be 
more certain as to the appropriate quali- 
fications and preparation for vocational 
teachers. They need to consider more 
comprehensive goals in order to include 
more diverse groups of people (16). 
Occupational experience in vocational 
teacher education programs appears to be 
a time-tested tradition, but it also gener-i 
ates considerable controversy among educa- 
tors, particularly vocational teacher 
educators. Some question the lack of any 
set stand:irds for on-the-job performance. 
Others question the quality of the experi- 
ence by pointing out that a five-year job 
experience may mean five years of varied 
and valuable experience or it may mean one 



40 



* See Discussion 
Question H iii 
Part III. 

(16) Foundations ojf 
Vocational Edu- 
cation , pp. 256- 
263. Also see 
(23) Vocational 
Education in 
Amer'ica 's 
Schools, Chap. 

To: — 

* See Discussion 
Question I in 
Part III. 



(16) Foundations of 
Vocational 



Education. 
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year of experience repeated five times. 
Still others point out that there is no 
"hard evidence" to support its success in 
aiding in the development of good teachers 
(23). * 

5. Some critics of vocational teacher educa- 
tion programs feel that not enough atten- 
tion is focused on "levels of competen- 
cies." In other words, high school 
teachers do not need the same skills as 
community college or technical school 
teachers, therefore they should not be 
held to the same occLipational experience 
requi rements (23) . * 

C. The Need fo£ Vocati onal Teacher Trai ni ng for 
Groups with S pecial Needs 

1. Few teacher education programs are designed 
to train technical educators. Although 
the technical educator has much in common 
with the vocational educator, he or she 
also needs some special preparation. 

2. Teacher education programs have failed 
until very recently to recognize and pro- 
vide for community college teachers (16). 

3. Few teacher education programs help the 
prospective teacher develop skills and 
understanding for assir.ting the "diti- 
advantaged." The term "disadvantaged" 
roferr. not only to the "poor person" but 
also to (a) the largo number of younger 
and some older persons who are in school 



(23) Vocational Edu- 
cation in 
America^ 
School s . Chap. 
10. 

* See Discussion 
Question J in 
Part III. 



* See Discussion 
Question K in 
in Part III. 



(16) Foundations 
of Vocational 
Education , pp. 
256-263. 
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or in training programs because they have 
been unable to find suitable jobs; (b) the 
millions of women who do not look for part- 
or full-time employment because they know 
it is not available at all, or unavailable 
under conditions of family responsibilities; 
(c) young women, for the most part in low 
income families, who remain at home 
because they find it difficult to secure 
a suitable job; (d) persons on welfare, 
many of whom are female heads of house- 
holds who cannot support their families by 
holding down the types of jobs available 
to them; (e) the many physically, mentally^ 
and socially handicapped persons who cannot 
work, at least initially, except under 
sheltered conditions; (f) prisoners and 
other people in institutions who are not 
hired even though they might be able to 
work full-time or part-time if trained to 
do so; (g) large numbers of people who 
make a living in illicit or illegal work 
in part because of their failure to find 
suitable legitimate employment (3). 



(3) The Philosophy 
for Qual ity Voca- 
tional Education 
Programs , pp. 192 
193. Also see 
Work in America , 
Report of a 
Special Task 
Force to the 
Secretary of 
Health, Education 
and Welfare 
(Cambridge, Mass. 
The MIT Press, 
1 973). 
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D. Study Activities 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities . 

1. State one way in which the actions of each of the following 
participants in a model state program for professional personnel 
development could assist the efforts of another participant(s) . 

a. State Agency for Vocational Education 

b. State Coordinator fc l^rofessional Personnel Development in 
Vocational Education 

c. Coordinating Council representing employers, teacher education 
institutions, students 

2. Form three discussion groups. Each group should take the 
responsibility for presenting ideas, suggestions, or criticisms 
of one of the following statements: 

a. Vocational teacher education could be improved by developing 
programs that identify with a broader spectrum of education. 

b. Vocational teacher education could be improved by increasing 
articulation and coordination among and within teacher education 
agencies . 

c. Vocational teacher education needs to provide training for 
personnel that will allow them to work effectively with groups 
with special needs. 

After all groups have completed developing their ideas, concepts, sugges- 
tions, or criticisms, plan a 45-minute class session where each group, 
including the instructor, has an opportunity to present briefly their 
ideas . 
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A. Performance-Based Teacher Education* 

1. Since 1968 the Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education has been engaged in 
research to identify the competencies 
common to all vocational education 
personnel and unique to each service area. 

2. Curricula based on the results have been 
developed by CVTE and have influenced 
numerous university efforts to modify 
their vocational education teacher train- 
ing programs to reflect a competency or 
performance base (13). 

3. Performance- or competency-based 
education utilizes a systems approach to 
the design and development of all facets 
of instruction; together these facets 
"form the basis of a program which provides 
for accountability" (11). 

B. Micro teaching : Mi croteachi ng is a learning 
technique that involves teaching a very small 
group of students (23). 

1. This technique is similar to simulation, a 
technique that has been used successfully 
in both general education and vocational 
education. 
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* Classroom Activity 5 
is related to this 
section. See Part 
III. 

(13) "Design for Devel- 
oping a Model Cur- 
riculum for Teacher 
Education. " Al so 
see (12) "Perfor- 
mance-Based Teacher 
Education"; (10) 
"A Working Model 
of a Competency- 
Based Teacher 
Education System"; 
(18) "Performance- 
Based Teacher 
Education Curricula 
Implications for 
Programs. " 

( 1 1 ) A Competency-Based 
Program for Pre - 
paring Vocational 
Teachers , pp. 5-6. 

(23) Vocational Edu- 
cation in 

America*^ Schools, 
p. 147. 



Content Outline (continued) 



2. These kinds of techniques (i.e., micro- 
teaching and simulation) are new devices 
for teaching a traditional process. They 
have not caused real changes in teacher 
education programs. 

C. The Cooperative Occupational Preteaching 
Experience Program ( COPE ) 

1. COPE is a program at Rutgers University 
that places a priority on recruiting 
promising students for vocational teacher 
education programs . 

2. Interested high school seniors are inter- 
viewed, screened, and tested to determine 
their potential as future teachers. They 
are then placed by the university with an 
appropriate employer who agrees to assist 
the students in learning about the occupa- 
tions they will teach (23). 

D. Education for Curriculum Special ists : Voca- 
tional educators have begun to pay increasing 
attention to the need to prepare vocational 
education curriculum specialists to meet 
increased curriculum needs in vocational 
education. 

1. The workshop or institute approach, 
involving lectures, assigned readings, 
field trips, discussion groups, and 
question-and-answer sessions, has been 
used to prepare vocational educators for 
effective roles as change agents in 
curriculum development (36). 



(23) Vocational Edu - 
cation in 
America 's School s 



(36) "Summer Insti- 
tute to Prepare 
Vocational Edu- 
cators in Curric- 
ulum Development. 
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Content Outline (continued) 



1. A national conference and a series of 
regional seminars concerning vocational 
education curriculum development were 
held in 1969 to develop a national plan 
for training curriculum specialists; the 
plan included internships in ongoing 
curriculum developrient programs, national 
or regional seminars, and state prograr"S 
of inservice workshops (41). 

3. McPherson describes the ongoing develop- 
ment of two parallel projects, at 
Washington State University and at the 
American Institutes for Research, to de- 
velop curriculum materials for use by 
universities and state and local education 
agencies to train vocational education 
curriculum specialists (26). 

Leadershi p Development Programs : In the past 
ten years, vocational education has undertaken 
special leadership development programs. 

1. Miller describes examples of various types 
of leadership development programs 
involving simulation, laboratory training, 
internships and field experience, inservice 
programs, workshops, seminars, and 
institutes.* 

2. More attention must be paid to the compar- 
ative cost-benefit of various alternatives, 
and to the recruitment and selection of 
appropriate candidates for leadership de- 
velopment programs (28). 
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(41) 



"A Guide for the 
Development of 
Curriculum in 
Vocational and 
Technical 
Education. " 



(26) 



"Identification 
and Analysis of 
Roles, Responsi- 
bilities, and 
Competencies of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion Curriculum 
Specialists," 
pp. 24-31. 



* Students have been 
asked to prepare a 
class discussion 
on this section. 
See Study Activity 
5. 



(28) Review and 
Synthesi s of 
Research on 
Preparation of 
Leadershi p 
Personnel for 
Vocational and 
Technical Educa- 
tioji, pp. 1-347 



Content Outline (continued) 



4. 



The Education Professions Development Act 
(EPDA) has supported doctoral -level leader- 
ship programs for vocational education in 
which an internship is required and in 
which vocational education receives inte- 
grated treatment (38). 
Some evidence is available that advanced 
educational preparation of this kind is 
associated with a more dynamic orientation 
among vocational education leaders. 



(38) "Curriculum De- 
velopment in 
Vocational 
Teacher Educa- 
tion," p. 90. 
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study Acti vi ties 

Based on your reading of the content outline and any additional 
references as suggested^ complete the following activities. 

1. What is competency-based teacher education? 

2. Suimarize the most important points made by one of the suggested 
references on competency-based teacher education. 

3. The following practices have been used as new approaches to 
preparing vocational teachers. Devise two or three questions about 
each practice. Then hold a classroom discussion to answer these 
questions. Small groups of students could take responsibility for 
each practice. 

a. microteaching 

b. simulation 

c. leadership development programs 

4. Locate an article in a current journal that describes innovations 
or trends in vocational teacher preparation. Briefly summarize 
the article (one paragraph), then share your summary with other 
class members in order to develop your own annotated bibliography 
on this subject. 
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Wrapup Activity 

NOTE: To meet the basic requirements of this module, select one of the 
following activities and complete it as directed. If you wish to gain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements, you may choose a second 
activity to complete. Consult with y-ur instructor first if you wish 
additional credit. 

1. Collect information on a preservice or inservice education program 
offered at a teacher education institution near you (or which you 
have attended) to prepare vocational teachers in a particular service 
area or specialization. Write a critical analysis of the program: 
its purpose, components, students served, program activities, etc., 
and any needed changes or additions that you would recommend. 

2. Select an occupational service area or specialization for which 
teachers are prepared in your state (for example, in California: 
Teaching Credential with a specialization in Vocational Trade and 
Technical Teaching). After the instructor has approved your choice, 
contact the appropriate agency(ies) to collect information on: (a) 
types of credentials that rnay be obtained for teaching this subject, 
and (b) the specific requirements for each type of credential. 
Prepare a brief statement summarizing the information you have 

col lected. 

3. Read Miller, Melvin D., Review and Synthesi'S of Research on Pr epara- 
tion of Leadership Pe rsonnel jfo r V o ca tional _a_n d Technical Edu cuti o r[ 
(Columbus, Ohio: ERIC Clearinghouse on ^'ocational and Techr.'cal 
Education, The Center for Vocational and Technical Educatio'1. Tu: 
Ohio State University, 1972; ERIC Document Reproduction Server 

ED 064 471). Select an area which Miller reviewed (e.g., Lask 
all vocational leaders, competencies needed by personnel in state 
divisions of vocational education, teacher educators). Prepare a 
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literature review using at least four sources— those cited in Miller 
or more recent ones--relating to that area. (You may use the ERIC 
information retrieval tools Research in Education , Current Index 
to Journals in Education , or Abstracts of Instructional Materials 
in Vocational and Technical Education to locate more recent 
sources,) Write up your literature review as a brief report with 
appropriate conclusions or recommendations. 
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Part III: 



Group and Classroom Activities 
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PART III 



GROUP AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Classroom Activities 

NOTE: The following activities are designed for use ip the classroom to 
stimulate discussion on specific topics covered in this module. The 
activities are designed to be used following student self-study; however, 
depending on the background and abilities of students, these activities 
may not require previous study. All classroom activities are keyed to the 
Content Outline to indicate an appropriate point at which they might be 
presented. 

1. Discuss the pros and cons of the fl lowing statement: 

"Continuing education is the responsibility of each individual voca- 
tional educator; the extent to which inservice education will yield 
improvements in vocational education is dependent upon the extent to 
which individuals accept this responsibility." See (22), page 79. 



Pros: The suggested response to this activity is based on HilVs 
article (22). 



The relative importance of particular inservice education ex- 
periences for any individual will be influenced by differences 
in occupational field and position on the teaching team (Hill, 
page 79); thus, individuals must select the mosl appropriate 
inservice education experiences to suit their job situation. 

Change in behavior is facilitated when the learner (.in this 
case the learner is the teacher engaged in an inservice educa- 
tion activity) completely understands the objectives to be 
achieved and perceives the achievement to be important and use- 
ful (Hill, page 79). 

Extrinsic motivation such as required credits or hours or ex- 
perience for certificate renewal or salary increments are not as 
likely to yield important change or improvement in performance 
as is a more intrinsic motivation (Hill, page 80). 
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Cons : (The following points do not necessarily conflict with 
HilTs statement, but are possible qualifiers or addi- 
tions to it. ) 

Individual responsibility for learning does not lessen the 
responsibility of educational leaders for helping teachers 
analyze needs, translate needs into specific goals, and pro- 
vide resources, environment, and time to make continuing 
education possible. 

Inservice education should be the primary responsibility of the 
local education agency with close cooperation of universities 
and state departments of education (Evans, page 259), and should 
provide for: twelve-month employment of teachers with summers 
devoted to building strengths through employment, curriculum 
development, further education, the opportunity to visit other 
schools, exchange programs with employers, attendance at and 
participation in professional meetings. (Note that these 
activities all require encouragement and/or endorsement from 
the individual teacher's immediate supervisor or a higher- 
level authority.) 

"A corollary to a sound plan of teaching service requires a 
radical departure for the inservice program of vocational 
teachers. I am of the opinion that inservice education must 
be institutionalized. Either the State Department of Educa- 
tion or the universities must develop divisions which devote 
themselves exclusively to a year-round development of the 
instructional materials for inservice learning" (Essex, 
page 311). 

A recent review of cooperative education programs to provide occ- 
pational experience for teachers indicated the great potential of 
such programs for increasing the occupational competency of voca- 
tional teachers (Beasley and Smiley, 1971). l iscuss possible 
obstacles to more widespread use of such programs and ways of over- 
coming such obstacles. 



Obstacles : 

Complacency--People tend to take comfort in adhering to an 
established routine, which makes it difficult to promote 
staff development programs. 

No incentive--People in a given situation may not feel the 
need to participate in self-improvement programs. 
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Heavy work lodd--Teachers are busy. A heavy work load may 
preclude taking part in a self-improvement program. 

Limited resources--The lack of funds for scholarships and 
grants makes it more difficult to recruit participants. 

Limited and inflexible programs of graduate schools^-Would-be 
participants may be more interested in satisfying the require- 
ments for a degree than in improving occupational competency. 

Ways of Overc oniina Such Obstacles : 

Occupational experience programs must be organized to ensure 
participation of all vocational education teachers. 

Vocational teacher education programs should include occupational 
experience as a requirement for graduation. 

Programs should be provided to allow for participation of 
teachers without a strain on the local school. 

More scholarships and grants should be provided. 

The type of work experience must provide the most beneficial 
learning experience for individual teacher situations. (Based 
on Beasley and Smiley, page 23.) 



What are the advantages of using variable standards over time to 
award certificates to vocational teachers, as opposed to using fixed 
standards? What are the disadvantages? 



Advantages : This response is based on Evans (16). 

During a time when it is experiencing teacher shortages, a 
vocational education agency can lower its standards to enable 
it to consider a wider range of applicants for openings. 

States can raise standards and certify only the most qualified 
teachers as jobs become available for them, rather than creating 
a pool of certified people who might be less qualified than those 
who could be certified later. 
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Disadvantages : 



The overall quality of vocational teachers will be negatively 
affected by the use of lower standards at certain times. 

Measurement and prediction of supply-demand relationships are 
difficult when variable standards are used. 

^' ? standards lead to greater variations in certification 
'nents between service areas, thus helping perpetuate 
olation from one another. 



Below are listed three types of competencies which vocational 
education attempts tc provide its students. Describe the changes 
in vocational teacher preparation programs that would be necessary 
to increase the -uccess of vocational education in helping students 
achieve each type of competency. 

Student Competencies : 

Ability to make decisions concerning the best job or jobs for 
which to prepare. 

Skills appropriate to perform the tasks required in modernday 
technical and industrial occupations. 

Occupational breadth, versatility, adaptability, and learning how 
to learn. 

Changes Necessitated in Teacher Preparation : 

Competencies in individual and group guidance and counseling 
(Moss, page 41); learning to work in cooperation with trained 
counselors, and familiarity with counseling techniques (Evans, 
page 158); special preparation for providing career orientation 
(Leighbody, page 144). "Any personnel development system in 
vocational and technical education should focus upon career 
development theory and orientation" (McComas, page 104). 

""Technical skills' of the occupational area consist of the 
cognitive and psychomotor abilities called for by the occupa- 
tional area to be taught. The depth and breadth of the skills 
required is dependent upon the purposes of the vocational pro- 
gram and the particular teacher's role. For example, in some 
cases journeyman or masters' level competence in a particular^ 
occupation and familiarity with directly related occupations is 
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necessary. In other roles and/or programs 'advanced apprentice* 
level competencies in an occupational cluster and beginning-level 
skills in related clusters may be desirable. Finally, in some 
instances 'beginning apnrentice* level skills in a wide variety 
of occupational cluster:, may be appropriate" (Moss, page 39). 
"Vocational educition teachers need occupational experience to 
better teach the essentials of gainful employment" (Beasley and 
Smiley, page 1). "A suggested framework of general objectives 
fjr a cooperative teacher training program includes the follow- 
ing po"^nts: (1) To improve the occupational competency of 
vocational teachers in preparing students for the world of work; 

(2) To learn about new technologies and practices used by business 
and industry so as to further curriculum and program development; 

(3) To promote school-business-industry cooperation in the ed- 
ucation or vocational and technical teachers to maintain industrial 
relevancy" (Bea'^ley and Smiley, page 19). 

Teachers wiT need "intellectual breadth and depth ... a broad 
and balanced education," "early commitment to teaching as a 
career" (Leiqhbody, pages 136, 146). "What we need is teacher 
specialization tied together with a common cor^ of courses and 
other experiences which also makes them vocatif^nal educators 
and educators, period" (Evans, page 246). (AUo see Evans' 
suggestions for changes in preservice and education programs for 
generally improving the quality of staffing in vocational edu- 
cation, pages 258-259.) 



Describe how performance- or competency-based teacher education can 
lead to increased accountability for vocational education, both of 
teacher education institutions and of the teachers who are prepared 
by such institutions. 



Increased Accountability for Teacher Education Institutions : 
(The following accountability-related aspects of a competency- 
based teacher .fjducation program are based on Cook and Richey*, 
however, most of them would also apply to other competency- 
based programs . ) 

Decisions to revise any part of the teacher education program 
are daca based (Cook and Richey, page 2) and can thus be eval- 
uated for appropriateness in light of the data. 

Program design is carried out not by generalists but by faculty 
with input from classroom teachers (page 5), and thus each 
group IS able to monitor and encourage quality work from the 
other. 
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All elements of the instructional system are defined and their 
relationships specified (page 5-6), which enables each element 
to be examined and evaluated in relation to the achievement of 
program goals. 

The competency base is readily amenable to field testing and 
research (pages 6-7), which enables collection of data to 
continually validate the basis of the program. 

The test items for exemption, prerequisite skills, and exit 
tests are being studied for reliability and validity (page 10). 

The modul'^r instructional format enables accommodation to, and 
eventuallv niapping of, different cognitive styles of students 
(page 11), providing another area of program operation which 
is subject to monitoring. 

Formative evaluation i are gathered from students, faculty, 
and classroom teacher ^nroughout the program (page 12). 

Increased Accountability for Teachers Prepared : 

(Note: Since both the students and the institution can be 
held accountable for student learning, the following could 
apply not only to the teachers but also to the institution 
preparing them. ) 

Before a student begins any position of the instructional 
sequence, he or she must demonstrate that he or she possesses 
the prerequisite skills (page 10), thus gaps in previous 
learning are not merely "passed" as in much traditional 
instruction. 

If a student can demonstrate a portion of the skills, he or 
she can exit from that part of the system and receive credit 
(page 9), thus his or her completion of the program indicates 
achievement of specified competencies in all program aspects 
and not just that he or she only put in "seat time." 

Terminal performance of stucents can be evaluated in comparison 
with the performance objectives (page 8). 

A follow-up of the student as he or she demonstrates compe- 
tencies on the job is carried out (page 12). 

A follow-up of the pupils of the graduates will eventually 
be conducted (page 13). 
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Activities for Additional Credit 

NOTE: These activities are designed for the student who wishes to obtain 
additional credit beyond the basic requirements of this module. You nay 
choose to have the student write a paper on one of these activities, or 
discuss the activity with you, or you may select some other method for 
the student to complete the activity. 

1. Identify a program for preservice or inservice education of vocational 
educators that is offered in your state by an institution other than 

a university (e.g., state department, local vocational agency, pro- 
fessional organization). Collect information on the subjects covered, 
the participants (instructors, students etc. ) , the credit arrange- 
ment or other incentives for students, the sponsoring agency(ies), 
and any special features. Describe one potential advantage and one 
potential disadvantage which result from offering this program without 
sponsorship by an institution of higher education. Summarize the 
information you collect in a brief report. 

2. Select one of the areas of special need in vocational teacher prep- 
aration identified below (taken from Simpson and Ellis, 1971, pages 
99-101). For this assignment you may either (a) prepare an annotated 
bibliography of at least ten references concerning research or on- 
going programs related to preparing vocational educators to deal with 
this need, or (b) identify and do an in-depth descriptive analysis 

of an ongoing preparation program designed to help teachers meet 
this need. 

a. Preparation for teaching in the urban setting, including the 
"inner-city syndrome": density of population and events, crime 
and delinquency, prostitution, family disorganization, alcohol 
and drug addiction, unemployment and underemployment, militancy 
of response, and problems related to ethnic identity 
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b. Work with different ethnic groups, perhaps involving a minor 
in Black studies, Spanish language, Puerto Rican culture, or 
American Indian culture 

c. Effective work with students having special needs, such as 

the physically handicapped or slow learners, perhaps involving 
a minor in special education 

d. Work with students who are disadvantaged socially and economi- 
cally 

e. Work with gifted students (an area in which the authors could 
find no vocational teacher education program in the country 
at the time of their writing) 

f. Work with the aging, with emphasis on counseling, upgrading, 
and retaining 

g. Work with migrant workers to improve employability and general 
quality of life 

h. Career education of young children, of the "blue collar" 
worker^ or of women 

Contact an administrator or curriculum specialist with responsi- 
bility for vocational education curriculum management in a nearby 
school district or vocational agency. Collect information on the 
types of inservice education activities in which vocational edu- 
cators in that agency have participated in order to increase their 
competencies in career education as it relates to occupational 
^reparation. Surmiarize your findings in a brief report. 
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Select a person who is working or has worked as a vocational teacher, 
supervisor, or director, or has worked in some other role related to 
vocational education. Using Evans' list of five means by which a 
teacher can "correct deficiencies" or upgrade competencies through 
inservice education activities (16, page 254), collect information 
from your informant (by questionnaire, interview, etc.) as to the 
specific inservice activities he or she engaged in during the past 
five years. 
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Discussion Questions 

A. How would you define vocational education? What implications does 
your definition hold for vocational teacher education? How many 
different opinions do class members have regarding the meaning of 
vocational teacher education? 

B. What additional teacher preparation activities would you add to the 
list suggested in the outline? 

C. What makes an inservice session valuable? 

(Speakers, movies, small group work, refreshments, hands-on 
experiences , relevancy) 

D. What is the rationale for principle 7? Does occupational experience 
make the vocational teacher or administrator better able to relate 
successfully to employers, labor leaders, vocational students? 

E. What are the requirements for certification in some of :he service 
areas in your state? Are these requirements realistic? Are they 
'similar to other states? 

F. Does your state have requirements for certification of vocational 
personnel in community colleges? How do these requirements differ 
from the certification requirements for secondary personnel? 

G. Who regulates certification for general and academic teachers in your 
state? How do these certification procedures differ from vocational 
certification procedures? Do these procedures vary from state to 
state? (You may wish to have a general teacher educator, administrator, 
or stcte department of education official discuss these questions with 
your class . ) 
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H. Among the teacher education procedures and content of each occupational 
service area, are there more similarities or more differences? (Have 
students list the similarities and differences in teacher education 
for several different occupational areas, such as home economics, 
trades and industry, health, distributive education.) 

I. Does vocational teacher education differ so much from other areas that 
it should be entirely separated? (Have students list the similarities 
and differences, then compare and come to some conclusions.) 

J. Is there a way to develop competency other than by long-term employment? 
Should vocational education seek alternatives to this approach? 

K. Is it possible that teachers can be "overtrained" or "overexperienced" 
for the level of students with whom they work? Does this supposed 
"overtraining" result in job disappointment or dissatisfaction? 



EKLC 
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Part IV: 
Student Self-Check 
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PART IV 
STUDENT SELF.CHECK 

COAL 6.1 

1 . List four legislative acts that supported vocational teacher 
education. (6.11) 

2. What is Lhe definition of vocational teacher education? (6,12) 

3. How does inservice education for vocational educators differ from 
preservice education? (6.13) 

a. It is offered primarily by teacher training institutions. 

^b. It is designed to provide basic teaching competencies. 

^c. It is concerned with upgrading existing competencies. 

^d. It is usually carried out during the school year. 

4. Describe the general preparation programs for vocational teachers 
of agriculture, of distributive occupations, and of business occu- 
pations. (6,14) 

5. What are the four major components of most current vocational teacher 
preparation programs? (6,15) 

6. What activities should be included in a complete program of voca- 
tional teacher education? (6J6) 

7. What are four approaches to inservice education? (6,17) 

8. List ten principles of vocational instruction. (6.18) 
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GOAL 6.2 

9. To what does vocational teacher certification refer? (6,21) 

a . the formal recognition of merit among individual vocational 
teachers 

b. the formal procedure by which a person is recrgnized and 
approved as a vocational teacher 

c. the awarding of course credit for inservico education 

activities 

^d. the examination procedure by which ri practitioner demon- 
strates occupational competency 

10. What document explains the certification requirements of any given 
state? (6.22) 

11. Describe the typical certification requirements for secondary 
vocational teachers, postsecondary vocational teachers, and 
vocational supervisors and administrators, (6,23) 



GOAL 6.3 

12. Why do vocational teachers need a broad, liberal education in 
addition to occupational competency? (6.3n 

13. Describe the two organizational approaches for vocational teacher 
education in an institution of higher education, (6,32) 

14. What are two advantages of a unified department of vocational 
education? (6.33) 

15. Explain two problems associated with the occupational experience 
requirement for vocational teachers. (6.34) 

16. List two benefits to teachers derived from the occupational experience 
requi rement . (6.35) 
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17 .ist five groups of people with special needs that vocational teachers 
with additional training and experience might conceivably assist. 
(6.36) 

GOAL 6.4 

18. What is the definition of competency-based teacher education? (5.41) 

19. For what did the Education Professions Development Act provide? 
(6.42) 

^a. the preparation of counselors for a more significant role in 

vocational guidance 
^b. the creation of personnel development centers for preparing . 

career education personnel 
c. the preparation of vocational teachers for working with 

handicapped students 
^d. doctoral-level training of leaders for vocational education 

20. Briefly describe the recent educational emphasis on education for 
vocational curriculum specialists. (6.43) 
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Part Vj 



Appendices 
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PART V 
APPENDICES 

Appendix A: 

Possible Study Activity Responses 
GOAL 6.1 

1. The advantages of a unified department of vocational education are: 

- elimination of undesirable duplication of courses or units of 
instruction on common topics and provision fcr a coinmon core of 
instruction; 

- provision for better education of planners, researxhers, teacher 
educators, administrators, and other leaders a./l'" to see the 
field broadly; 

- allowance for development of programs for general administrators 
who cannot take several different courses in vocational and 
technical education but who need a broad knowledge of the field. 



2. Recommendations to improve inservice education of vocational educators 
might include: 

- leadership by state offices of vocational education and universities 
in providing itinerant inservice program leadership; 

- funds to support local proposals for inservice education; 

- fellowship and institute programs that will allow certain functions 
of inservice development to be carried out on a statewide or 
regional basis (Evans, p. 254). 



3, Common inservice education activities initiated by the teacher to 
improve their professional skills and knowledge include: 

- reading periodicals and books about teaching or about the subject 
being taught; 

- securing part-time employment during the week or during the 
summer; 

- attending schools conducted by business or industry; 

- visiting local businesses and industries; 

- attending technical meetings or meetings of educational personnel 
(Evans, p. 256), 
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steps related to teacher education for improving the quality of 
staffing in vocational education according to Evans (15) include: 

- eliminate certification or substantially modify it. 

- make preservice education the primary responsibility of the 
university, with substantial involvement of state and local 
educational agencies. 

- uiake inservice teacher education the primary responsibility of the 
local educational agency, with substantial involvement of univer- 
sities and state departments of education. 



Major components of vocational 
teacher education by Roberts (34) 



- recruitment, counseling, 
selection, preemp^oyment 
training, and placement 
of new teachers ; 

- the preparation of 
instructional aids; 

- organization of educational 
programs, both instructional 
and on the job, for inservice 
teachers ; 

- follow-up of teachers through 
field contacts, for the 
purpose of evaluating the 
teacher education program 
and assisting the teacher to 
improve his or her instruc- 
tional program ; 

- improvement of professional 
and technical college teaching 
through the application of 
objectives established for 
vocational education ; 

- conducting of studies and 
investigations thdt contribute 
to the development of the 
vocational programs of the 
state. 



Midwest University 

- training and placement of 
new teachers; 

- active involvement of 
department in developing 
materials; required media 
course for students ; 

- extensive graduate program 
for teachers during evenings 
and summers ; 

- two-year follow-up program 
for new teachers--includes 
two visitations per year by 
college supervisor of 
individual occupational 
service areas, one on- 
campus meeting to review 
new materials ; 

- extensive graduate program 
for secondary and university 
teachers and administrators; 
no program for community 
college instructors or 

admi nistrators ; 

- studies in progress by 
graduate students in conjunc- 
tion with the state board 
for occupational education; 
undergraduates required to 
write proposals to improve 
classroom settings for 
submission to state buard. 
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Recommendations regarding the preparation of beginning-level 
vocational teachers according to Moss (29): 

- In the interests of economy and productivity, only persons who 
already possess adequate specialized technical skills, occupa- 
tional appreciations, and personal characteristics should be 
selected asnoncare*^ (temporary and part-time) instructors. 

- *^he niajj^it/ of noncareer teachers vnll have learred n^cst of 
their subject matter competencies on the job, but an increasing 
pioport'^on of the most desirable recruits should also have 
graduated from postsecondary vocational programs before acquiring 
job experiei»ce. 

- ''In school as a prospective teacher" is the logical means for 
developing the technical competencies and understandings of the 
world of work needed by career teachers of those vocational pro- 
grams that provide occupational orientation and exploration and 
which facilitate the learning of other subject areas. Teacher 
education programs for these purposes need to be created and should 
include a component of cooperative work experience. 

- Because of the growing difficulty in maintaining an adequate array 
of specialized technical courses, a graudally decreasing proportion 
of career-oriented instructors who will teach in vocational programs 
designed to develop specialized occupational skills should learn 
their subject matter inside teacher education institutions. 

- Similarly, because of the low probability of their obtaining 
ufficient additional education and the questionable usefulness of 

Lheir value orientation, there should be a reduction in the pro- 
portion of tradesmen (who learned as workers on the job) who are 
recruited for career- teaching roles. 

- In their place, a g 'jater number of graduates from postsecondary 
vocational programs should bo carefully selected for admission to 
teacher education institutions, where they can be given an oppor- 
tunity to gain occupational appreciations through cooperative ed- 
ucation programs and to acquire understandings about the world of 
viork throuqh formal sludy (Moss, n. 56). 



a 



c 



(The specific rosponso to tJii'. activity depends on your individuil 
situation.) 



InsorvicG education ir> the continuing education of a p(?rriOn who liar; 
previously dc?volopod the l)asic cofnpotGncies rof)uirr?d for entry into 
a position on tho teaching team. The purpose* of ins(3rvico education 
i*^. to improve tl)o educator's porforiiianco in the oduca tional rolo for 
whicli l)f? or '.Ik? Wijs provif)Usly prf!|)(irfMl \i. 73). ()ttu*r purpDSfv, 

i ncl ude : 
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- continued education to improve performance and keep up-to-date 
in the subject-matter knowledge, the occupational skills, pro- 
cedures, and knowledge of the occupation, and new educational 
processes and methods; 

- increased insight into individual differences among learners and 
the ability to accept and cope wi^h learning difficulties; 

- helping each vocational educator develop and maintain zest for 
his or her role as a vocational educator; 

- helping each individual gain particular preparation geared to the 
particular needs and conditions of that individuaTs job (Hill, 
pp. 75-79). 



11. Hill's ten major assumptions about the nature of inservice programs 
are: 

- It is imperative that vocational educators continue education to 
improve their performance and to keep up-to-date in: (a) the 
discipl ine(s) that provide the subject matter, the basic knowl- 
edge for an occupation, (b) the occupational field that is the 
source of the skills, procedures, and knowledge for occupational 
education, and (c) new educational processes and methods derived 
from current research and experimentation. 

- Increased insight into individual differences among learners and 
the ability to accept and cope with learning difficulties is an 
important facet of inservice education for vocational educators. 

- An important function of inservice education is to help each 
vocational educator develop and maintain, a zest for his or her 
role as a vocational educator. 

- The basic needs for inservice education are similar for all 
vocational educators--the relative importance of ea^h will be 
dependent on the occupational field in which the ec.cator is 
working, the organizational structure of the education program, 
and the type of position held. 

- Continuing education is the responsibility of each individual 
vocational educator; the extent to which inservice education 
win yield improvements in vocational education is dependent 
on the extent to which individuals accept this responsibility. 

- Local schools, professional organizations, state educational 
agencies, associations and organizations of workers, businesses 
or agencies employing vocational education students, and insti- 
tutions of higher education all have a responsibility for 
inservice eduCfition. The services of these various groups need 
to be planned cooperatively and the unique contributions of each 
group identified. 

- The specific individual insorvico needs of each vocational educa- 
tor are different, and the inservice program for each person must 
be tailored to fit his or tier needs. 

- Tfie in'iervice education noffds of individual vocational educators 
can \)(t met l)etter if a wide variety of services, programs, and 
exp(T iencf.'S are prov idf?fl. 

7 i 
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- The total impact of inservice education on an individual will be 
greater if it is planned on a long-term basis, 

- Inservice education will be most effective if plann^^i cn ^i.e basis 
of evaluation, research, and a clearly defined and c-jr.^; is'ent 
philosophy of vocational education (Hill, pp, 175-182;, 

The three assumptions you consider most important are, of course, 

your personal choice. 



12, Six approaches to inservice education are: 

- inservice through consultations and visits by college or district 
supervisors; 

- inservice through workshops sponsored by colleges, state boards, or 
local districts providing teaching demonstrations, directed obser- 
vations, curriculum development or revision; 

- inservice through follow-up programs conducted by colleges which 
have placed teachers on jobs; 

- inservice through participation in professional organizations; 

- inservice through personal motivation to read professional journals 
and other pertinent literature; 

- inservice through summer work related to teaching area. 



GOAL 6.2 



1, a. Baccala ureate degree 
Advantag es 

- The degree should signify a broad, liberal education with con- 
comitant understanding of social and economic issues of concern 
to vocational educators, 

- It can be assumed that those students who successfully complete 

a college program and receive a degree have not only intellectual 
abilities but also certain personal characteristics that will 
help them become successful teachers. 

Pi sadyantacjes 

- The degree niay have boon gained at the expense of work experience 
in the real world, 

- The degree may bo in a field somowhat unrelated to the demands 
of vocational oducation. 
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Specific teacher education courses 



Advantages 

The courses should have given students some awareness of teach- 
ing methods and educational philosophy, which should help them 
as teachers. 

The courses may have given students some teaching experience, 
as interns or student teachers. 

Disadvantages 

If courses were provided for a particular service area, they 
may have isolated students from teachers in other service areas 
in academic education, as well as provided a narrow orientation 
to vocational education. 

Some courses are required more on the basis of tradition than 
because they contribute to teaching competency. 



Work experience 
Advantages 

Work experience should signify "appreciations" of mores and 
conditions of work characteristic of the occupation. 
Work experience may instill confidence in students that the 
instructor has relevant skills and is teaching relevant content. 

Disadvantages 

Work experience may have been gained at the expense of a broad, 
liberal education or experiences that provide teaching 
competencies. 

Technical skills learned on the job may be too highly specialized, 
quickly outdated, or of limited transfer value for preparing 
students . 



A_dyanta5e_s_ 

Refusal to issue certificates until they are required for 
employment prevents formation of a pool of certified people who 
might be less qualified than those who could be certified later. 
State approval enables the state to raise or lower standards in 
response to the labor market for teachers. 

Di sadvantajjes 

State approval proventf. qualified teachers from beincj certified 
if thoy do not conform to the preferences of the state boa»^c;. 
State approval prevents formation of a pool of qualified 
teachers. 



Example of a plan for vocational teacher certification: 



Required courses in 
general education, 
emphasizing econ- 
omics, history, 

social studies 



Electives in 
general and 
speci fic 
courses 



Specific 
courses in 
occupational 
service area ^ 



Competency . 
demonstra- ^ 
tion 



o 
o 
c 
-$ 



o 



May substitute 
full-time job 
experi ence 



Internship on the job, 
working with special 
groups: pri soners, 
disadvantaged, women, 
and minorities 



Successful completion of all 
the above leads to automatic 
certification. 



/ 

Four years of 
cooperati ve 
work experience 
related to occu- 
pational service 
area 



Student teaching 
in secondary 
school or community 
college 



r 
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Most secondary teachers of home economics, business and .ice, and 
distributive education have followed a certification procram siinilar 
to the following: 

- minimum course work requirements for graduat' i 

- minimum course work remti rt.nients in a specific o^cupatii nal service 
area 

- student teaching or internship 

- • ..iinum hours of required work experience (on own time) 

- ,^ob placement 

A vorational guidance counselor generally has completed the above re- 
q in^mo.fits w, 1. add'^'.j^nai work in psychology and in counseling and 
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guidance and, in some states, counselor certification required 
in addition to state board approval. 

A technical or industrial arts teacher today has very likely gone 
through a program similar to the above. But he. or :he ts more 
likely than other vocational teachers to be a "non. eer" teacher, 
recruited into the teaching ranks for specific ski!'-^ he or she has 
acquired on the job. In many cases such a person >; 'Uld be tempo- 
rarily certified until appropriate education anc a/.peritnce have 
been taken. 



GOAL 6.3 



1 . State Agency for Vocational Education 

- By conducting long-range planning, it can ir .p preparati : : insti- 
tutions identify future needs for types of teachL^rs to r^'? prepared 
and types of competencies in which they should prrpo. =rd. 

- By developing curriculum materials in projec V h^ gl -nr-d areas, 
it can help students and training institutions, who ^:^ > use these 
materials. 

- It can provido stipends and scholarships to support professional 
development of leadership personnel for vocationa i .ducation. 

State Cpor^in a t. or for Professional Personne l f^- . wp-ient 
Vocociona'l Education 

- By serving as a liaison between state .r- oacher education insti- 
tutions, he or she can improve coordirid'''-'^ i of the activities of 
each in personnel development. 

- By recruiting staf-^ to participate in l.-"der*".hip development pro- 
grams> he or she can help provide better leadership personnel for 
the future for working in state and local vocational education 
agencies and teach :r educar ion institutions. 

- By providing leadership in conductr.io inservice education programs, 
fio or she Cur help provide better r^ri^Mers and teacher educators 
for staffing the state's vocational eaucation agencies. 
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Coordinating Counci 1 representing employers, teacher education 
institutions , students , etc. 

- By serving in an advisory capaci^v fo) the state agency for voca- 
tional education, it can help tu r^csi.-n and develop the state plan 
for personnel development in vocutioiial education. 

- By providing student input, it can help to ensure that necessary 
teacher competencies and existing shortcomings are provided for In 
new teacher education programs. 

- By providing employer input, it can help identify business and 
industry sources of potential teacher supply and emerging occupa- 
tions for which teachers need to be prepared. 



In regard to "identifyino with a broader spectrum of education," you 
might consider the following: 

- Is a teacher a transmitter of facts and skills or a facilitator and 
a model? 

- Do specific technical courses provide understandings about the 
economic, social, and psychological effects of technology? 

- Do specific technical courses provide skills in communicating with 
peopl e? 

- Do specific courses in occupational areas provide understanding 
about the nature of learning and learners? 

- Is there value in having a unified philosophy of. vocati onal educa- 
tion, or should each occupaticiril area remain separate? 

In regard to "improving articulation and coordination among and with- 
in educational agencies," you might consider the following: 

- Is there value in having a standard certification approach for all 
service areas within a state, or should each service area be 
different? 

- Is there too much duplication of course work on campus among various 
service areas? 

- Are there other ways of developing occupational competencies other 
than long-term employment? 

In regard to "working with groups with special needs," you might 
consider the following: 

- Should vocational education feel responsible for assisting those 
groups of people who have been the most disadvantaged in the employ- 
ment arena? These groups Include (1) women who find it very 
difficult to secure a suitable job; (2) younger and older persons 
unable to find suitable jobs; (3) prisoner: who often are not hired 
even though they are trained; (4) physically, mentally, and socially 
handicapped persons. Others? 
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1. Competency-based teacher education programs are those which specify 
competencies to be domonstrated by the student; make explicit the 
criteria tc be applied in assessing the student's competencies; hold 
the student accountable for meeting the criteria (Cooper and Weber). 
(This is only one definition; variations and elaborations of this 
definition are frequently found.) 



2. The main purpose of the Cook and Richey (11) article is to provide an 
illustration of a process for developing a CBTE program. 

- Preceding the organization of a CBTE program, a Vocational and 
Applied Arts Education (VAE) program was established for the main 
purpose of developing a systems approach for the preparation of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators in Vocational and 
Applied Arts Education. 

- Assumptions about competency-based education were made. 

- Types of competencies were identified. 

- Basic principles of the VAE/CBTE program were established. 

- A system for identifying basic competencies was established. 

- An example of a format for organizing competency-based materials 
was provided. 



3, - microteaching--learning (or practicing) to teach by using a very 
small group of students 

- simulation--a popular technique for vocational educators; may 
take place in a laboratory or classroom setting 

- leadership development programs--EPDA is one good example of this 
kind of trend. 



4. Appropriate journals in which to locate articles include any of the 
following: 

- American Vocation aj^ Journal 

- Manpower 

- American Education 

- Journal of Employment Counsel ing 

- O ccupational Outlook Quarterly 

- Women and Work 

- Harvard Business Review 

- Journal of^ Vocational Behavior 

- Monthly Labor Review 

There are many other journals which relate to specific occupational 
areas. 
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Appendix B: 

Possible Self-Check Responses 
GOAL 6 J 

1. List four legislative acts that supported vocational teacher education, 
(6.11) 

(The student answer is correct if it includes any four of the follow- 
ing.) 

(1) Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 

(2) George-Deen Act of 1936 

(3) George Barden Act of 1946 

(4) Vocational Education Act of 1963 

(5) Vocational Education Amendments of 19fa8 



2. What is the definition of vocational teacher education? (6.12) 

Vocational teacher education includes those activities needed 
to assist teachers in securing the professional knowledge, 
abilities, understanding, and appreciation that will enable 
them to qualify for employment or advancement in vocational 
education . 



3. How does inservice education for vocational educators differ from 
preservice education? (6.13) 

a. It is offered primarily by teacher training institutions. 

^b. It is designed to provide basic teaching competencies. 

X_c. It is concerned with upgrading existing competencies. 

d. It is usually carried out during the school year. 
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Describe the general preparation programs for vocational teachers 
of agriculture, of distributive occupations, and of business occu- 
pations. (6.14) 

Teachers of agriculture are trained in land-grant colleges 
where their studies usually include technical subjects in 
agriculture, general liberal arts courses, and professional 
teacher education courses, leading to a B.A./B.S. degree in 
agricul tural education. 

Distributive education teachers hold a baccalaureate degree in 
marketing with additional professional work in education. 

Business occupation teachers earn a degree in business education 
which is a combination of studies in business practices, general 
courses, and professional education courscG. 



What are the four major components of most current vocational 
teacher preparation programs? (6.15) 

(1) minimum course work requirements for graduation 

(2) minimum course work requi rnents in a specific occupational 
service area 

(3) student teaching or internship 

(4) minimum hours of required work experience (on own time) 



What activities should be included in a complete program of voca- 
tional teacher education? (6.16) 

(1) recruitment, counseling, selection, pre-employment training, 
and placement of new teachers 

(2) the preparation of instructional aids 

(3) the organization of educational programs, both instructional 
and on the job, for inservice teachers 

(4) the follow-up of teachers through field contacts for the 
purpose of evaluating the teacher education program and 
assisting the teacher to improve his or her instructional 
program 

(5) the "'mprovement of professional and technical college 
teaciiing through the application of objectives established 
for Vv^cational education 

(6) the conduct of studies and investigations that contribute 
to ...( development of the vocational programs of the state 
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I ?• What are four approaches to inservice education? (6.17) 

(The student answer is correct if it includes any four of the follow- 
ing.) 

(1) inservice through consultations and visits by college or 
district supervisors 

(2) inservice through workshops sponsored by colleges, state 
boards, or local districts providing teaching demonstrations, 
directed observations, curriculum development or revision 

(3) inservice through follow-up programs conducted by colleges 
which have placed teachers on jobs 

(4) inservice through participation in professional ore '.ir- ions 

(5) inservice through personal motivation to read profe ioi..;l 
journals and other pertinent literature 

(6) inservice through summer work related to teaching area 



8. List ten principles of vocational instruction. (6.18) 

(The student answer is correct if it includes any ten of the follow- 
ing.) 

(1) Instruction must be current with and based on an up-to-date 
^ analysis of an occupation's employment skill demand. 

(2) Instruction should be based on broad-core curricula charac- 
terized by flr^xibility in offerings, 

(3) Instruction within the broad-core curricula should be based 
on specific target jobs. 

(4) Instruction must be provided in the adequate time frames 
necessary to simulate job situations. 

(5) Instruction should, as much as possible, be self-pacing with 
emphasis placed on the quality and quantity standards of an 
occupation. 

(6) Instruction requires adequate facilities and equipment lo 
accommodate learning activities and to simulate, or be, actual 
job situations. 

(7) Instruction should be given by teachers who have had occup3.- 
tional experience in the subject(s) they are teaching. 

(8) Instruction becomes effective when teachers participate in 
both preservice and inservice teacher education programs. 

(9) Instruction must be directly reLi tod to clearly defined 
student goals . 

(10) Instruction should be prescriptive, preceded by an analysis 
of the learning needs of each student. 

(11) Instruction must adapt to identifiable student needs so that 
all students can become motivated to learn. 

(12) Instruction must be individualized to provide tor wide dif- 
ferences in background and learning abilities, and grouped 

^ to develop team contribution skills. 
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(13) Instruction should be given to accommodate the students* 
learning requirements in an occupational atmosphere with 
grades re'J'lecting payment for work well done. 

(14) Instruction must develop originality, initiative, and 
thinking abilities rather than memorization without 
understanding. 

(15) Instruction must instill work habits required by an 
occupation. 

(16) Instruction should include infomation and activities 
designed to protect and conserve human life. 

(17) Instruction must be evaluated by student performance 
criteria based as realistically as possible on occupational 
demands. 

(18) Instruction must have job placement and/or advancement or 
employment realignment as its end result. 
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GOAL 6.2 



9. To what does vocational teacher certification refer? (6.21) 

3. the formal recognition of merit among individual vocational 

teachers 

X b . the formal procedure by which a person is recognized and 

approved as a vocational teacher 

^c. the awarding of course credit for inservice education activities 

the examination procedure by which a practitioner demonstrates 

occupational competency 



10. What document explains the certification requirements of any given 
state? (6.22) 

the state plan for vocational education 



11. Describe the typical certification requirements for secondary voca- 
tional teachers, postsecondary vocational teachers, and vocational 
supervisors and administrators. (6.23) 

For secondary vocational teachers, most states typically require 
the completion of a baccalaureate degree program, completion of 
additional professional (.eacher education work, and demonstration 
of occupational competency in a specific service area. 

CuTtification of vocational supervisors and administrators 
generally requires graduation from an accredited four-year 
college or university with a major or minor in an occupational 
service area, completion of a minimum number of hours of profes- 
sional education courses as approved by the state supervisor and 
teacher training institution, and two or three years as a success- 
ful teacher of an approved vocational education program. 

Certification requirements of postsec.ndary (community college) 
vocational teachers often vary more from state to state thdn 
certification requirements for secondary and administrative 
personnel. Educationa"! requirements are sometimes waived in lieu 
of occupational expertise. In such cases, temporary certification 
is made with the stipulation that the teacher will pursue appro- 
priate course work during his or her employment. 
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GOAL 6.3 



12. Why uo vocational teachers need a broad, liberal education in 
addition to occupational competency? (6.31) 

A broad, liberal education provides an understanding of social 
and economic issues of concern to vocacional educators. For 
example, vocational teachers need to understand the impact of 
technology on social change, economic change, political change, 
value change, human development, and cultural patterns. 



13. Describe the two organizational approaches for vocational teacher 
education in an institution of higher education, (6,32) 

Fragmented approach- ^Teacher education programs are estdblished 
for each service area of vocational education. With such an 
approach, there is no vocational teacher education program as 
such, but rather programs for developing subject matter spe- 
cialists are in isolation from each other. 

Unified approach- -Teacher education programs cut across service 
area and department lines in an attempt to maximize interaction 
with other service areas and with other teacher education pro- 
grams. 



14. What are two advantages of a unified department of vocational 
education? (6.33) 

(The student answer is correct if it includes any two of the follow- 
ing.) 

(1) elimination of course duplication 

(2) reduction of service area isolationism with a broader 
viewpoint of the whole field of vocational education 

(3) facilitation of joint program development for related 
occupations 

(4) development of understanding that all teachers can use 
some of the same methods, share similar problems, and work 
toward similar ends 
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Explain two problems associated with the occupational experience 
requirement for vocational teachers. (6.34) 

(The student answer is correct if it includes any two of the follow- 
ing. ) 

(1) Occupational experience may have been gained at the expense 
of a broad, liberal education or experiences that provide 
teaching competencies. 

(2) Technical skills learned on the job may be too highly 
specialized, quickly outdated, or of limited transfer value 
for preparing students. 

(3) There are no set standards for on-the-job performance. 

(4) There is no "hard evidence" to support the success of occu- 
pational experience in aiding the development of good teachers. 



List two benefits to teachers derived from the occupational experience 
requirement. (6.35) 

(1) Occupational experience provides appreciation of the mores and 
conditions of work that are characteristic of the occupation. 

(2) Occupational experience may instill confidence in students 
that the instructor has relevant skills and is teaching 
relevant content. 



List five groups of people with special needs that vocational teachers 
with additional training and experience might conceivably assist. 
(6.36) 

(The student answer is CLT'-'t^ct if it includes any five of the follow- 
ing.) 

(1) younger and older persons unable to find suitable jobs 

(2) women who find it difficult to secure a suitable job 

(3) persons on welfare 

(4) physically, mentally, and socially handicapped persons 

(5) prisoners and other people in institutions 

(6) persons who make a living in illicit or illegal work because 
they are unable to f^'nd suitable legitimate employment 
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18. What is the definition of cumpetency-based teacher education? 
(6.41) 

Competency-based teacher education is education that specifies 
competencies to be demonstrated by the student; makes explicit 
the criteria to be applied in assessing the student's competen- 
cies; and holds the student accountable for meeting the 
criteria. 



19. For vvhat did the Education Professions Development Act provide? 
(6.42) 

^a. the preparation of counselors for a more significant role 

in vocational guidance 

^b. the creation of personnel development centers for pre- 
paring career education personnel 

c. the preparation of vocational teachers for working with 

handicapped students 



X d. doctoral-level training of leaders for vocational education 



20. Briefly describe the recent educational emphasis on education for 
vocational curriculum specialists. (6.45) 

Because of increased curriculum needs in vocational education, 
increasing attention is being paid to the need to prepare 
vocational education curriculum specialists. 

A national conference and a series of regional seminars con- 
cerning vocational education curriculum development were held 
in 1969 to develop a national plan for the training of cur- 
riculum specialists; this plan included internships in ongoing 
curriculum development programs, national or regional seminars, 
and state programs of inservice workshops. 
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